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Tij ILLA'QUEATE. v. a. [ illaquco, Latin.] To entangle j 
to entrap ; to enfnare. ° 

I am ilia quoted, but not truly captivated into an aflent to 

■ 7 0Ur conclufion. More's Divine Dialogues. 

Illaquea'tion. n.f [from illaqucate.] 

1. The act of catching or enfnaring. 

The woiil in .Mathew doth not only fignify fufpenfion, or 
pendulous illaqucation , but alfo fuffocationr Brown’s Bui. Err. 

2 . Afnare; any thing to catch. 

Illa'tion. n. f. [HlatiO) Latin.] Inference; conclufion drawn 
from premifes. 

Herein there ftems to be a very erroneous illation from the 
indulgence of God unto Cain, concluding an immunity unto 
himfelf. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Illation fo orders the intermediate ideas as to difeover what 
connection there is in each link of the chain, whereby the ex¬ 
tremes are held together. Locke. 

I'llative. adj. [Hiatus, Latin.] Relating to illation or con¬ 
clufion. 

In common difeourfe or writing fuch caufal particles as 
for , becaufe , manifeft the act of reafoning as well as the 
illative particles then and therefore. Watts. 

Illa'udable. adj. [ iliaudabilis , Latin.] Unworthy of praife 
or commendation. 

Strength from truth divided and from juft, 

lllaudable, nought merits but difpraife. Milton's Par. Lofl. 

Illa'udably. adv. [from il'.audable. ] Unworthily; without 
deferving praife. 

It is natural for all people to form, not iltaudably , too fa¬ 
vourable a judgment of their own country. Bioome. 

Ille'cal. adj. [in and legalis, Latin.] Contrary to law. 

No patent can oblige the fubjeft againfl law, unlel's an il¬ 
legal patent palled in one kingdom can bind another, and not 
it'felf. Swift. 

Illegality, n.f. [from illegal 1 ] Contrariety to law. 

He wilhed them to confidcr what votes they had paftld, of 
the illegality of all thofe commilEons, and of the unjuftifiable- 
nefs of all the proceedings by virtue of them. Carendon. 

Ille'gally. adv. [from illegal.] In a manner contrary to 
law. 

Ille'gible. adj. [in and Itgibilis , from lego , Latin.] What 
cannot be read. 

The fecretary poured the ink-box all over the writings, and 
fo defaced them that they were made altogether illegible. Howel. 

Illeg j'Timacy. n.f. [from illegitimate.] State of baftardry. 

Illegitimate, adj. [in and legitimus , Latin.] Unlawfully 
begotten; not begotten in wedlock. 

Grieve not at your ftate; 

For all the word is illegitimate. Cleaveland. 

Being illegitimate, I was deprived of that endearing tendernefs 
and uncommon fatisfailion, which a good man finds in the 
love and converfation of a parent. Addifon's Spectator. 

Illegitimately, adv. [from illegitimate.] Not in wed¬ 
lock. 

Illegitima'tion. n.f [from illegitimate.] The ftate of one 
not begotten in wedlock. 

Richard 111. had a refolutlon, out of his hatred to both his 
brethren, to difable their iflues, upon falfe and incompetent 
pretexts, the one of attainder, the other of iliegitimation. Bac. 

Ille'viable. adv. [lever, French.] What cannot bd levied 
or exailed. 

He rectified the method of collecting his revenue, and. re¬ 
moved obfolete and ilicviable parts of charge. Hale. 

Illfa'voured. adj. Deformed. See the compofitions of 
III. adv. 

Illfa'vouredly. adv. With deformity. 

Ili.fa'vouredness. n.f. Deformity. 

ILLIBERAL. adj. [ iliiberalis, Latin.] 

1. Not noble; not ingenuous. 

The charity of molt men is grown fo cold, and their reli- 
trion fo illiberal. King Charles. 

2. Not munificent; not generous; fparing. 

Yet fubfift they did, and well too: an argument that that 
earth did not deal out their nourilhment with an ovcrfparing 
or illiberal hand. Woodward’s Natural Hi/lory. 

Illibera'lity. n. f [illiberalita’., Lat. from illiberal.] Parfi- 
mony; niggardlinefs; want of munificence. 

The fibberality of parents, in allowance towards their chil¬ 
dren, is an harmful error, and acquaints them with fhifts. Bac. 

Illiberally. adv. [from illiberal.] Difingenuoufly; 
meanly. 

One that had been bountiful only upon furprize and inco- 
gitancy, illiberally retraits. Decay of Piety. 

Jlli'cit. adj. [iliicitus, Latin; illicite, French.] Unlawful. 

To Illi'ghten. v.n. [in and lighten.] To enlighten; to il¬ 
luminate. A word, I believe, only in Raleigh. 

Corporeal light cannot be, becaufe then it would not pierce 
the air, nor diaphanous bodies; and yet everyday we fee the 
air illig'itened. Raleigh. 

Illi mitable, adj. [/» and limes, Latin.] That which can¬ 
not be bounded or limited. 
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Although in adoration of idols, unto the fubtiler head? 
the worlhip perhaps might be fymbolical; yet was the idolatry 
d.rcd in the people, whole credulity is illimitable, and whn 
may lie made believe that any thing is God. Brown's Bu. En 
With what an awful world-revolving power, 

Were firft th’ unwieldy planets launch’d along 
The illimitable void ! Thomfm’s Summer 

Illi mitably. adv. [from illimitable.] Without fufccotihi 
lityof bounds. H 

Illi mited. adj. [in and limes, Latin ; illimite, French.] Un¬ 
bounded; interminable. 

Illi mitedness. n.f. [from illimited.] Exemption from all 
bounds. 

The abfolutenefs and illimitednefs of his commilfion was 

f e T n l ral l v fpoken of. Clarendon, b. viii 

.ITERATE, adj. [ illiteratus, Latin.] Unlettered; un¬ 
taught ; unlearned; unenlightened by fcience. 

The duke was illiterate, yet had learned at court to fupply 
his own defe&s, by the drawing unto him of the bell inlhu- 
ments of experience. Witten 

Th’ illiterate writer, cmpirick like, applies 
To minds difeas’d unfafe chance remedies: 

The learn’d in fchools, where knowledge fiift began. 
Studies with care th’ anatomy of man ; 

Sees virtue, vice, and paffions in their caufe. 

And fame from fcience, not from fortune draws. Drydtn. 
In the firft ages of Chriftianity not only the learned and the 
wife, but the ignorant and illiterate embraced torments and 
death. Tiilotfons Sermons. 

Illi'terateness. n.f. [from illiterate.] Want of learning 
ignorance of fcience. 

Many acquainted with chymiftry but by report, have, from 
the Uliteratenejs and impoftures of thofe that pretend Ikill in it, 
entertained an ill opinion of the art. Boyle. 

Illi'terature. n. f [in and literature.] Want of learning. 
The more ufual caufes of this deprivation arc want of holy 
orders, illiterature, or inability for the difeharge of that facred 
fundi ion, and irreligion. Aylifje’s Paragon. 

Illness, n.f. [from;//.] 

i. Badnefs or inconvenience of any kind, natural or moral. 
He that has his chains knocked off, and the prKon-doOrs 
fet open, is perfeitly at liberty, though his preference be de¬ 
termined to flay, by the illnefs of the weather. Locke. 

2. Sicknefs; malady ; diforder of health. 

On the Lord’s day, which immediately preceded this illnefs, 
he had received the facrament. Atterburys Sermons. 

Since the account hermajefty received of the inlolent beha¬ 
viour of the failion, during her late illnejs at Wintlfor, (lie 
hath been willing to fee them deprived of all power to do mif- 
chief. Swift. 

3 . Wickednefs. 

Thou would be great; 

Art not without ambition ; but without 
The illnefs fhould attend it. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Illna'ture. n.f. [HI and nature.] Habitual malevolence; 
want of humanity. 

Illnature inclines a man to thofe ailions that thwart and 
four and difturb converfation, and confills of a pronenefs to do 
ill turns, attended with a fecret joy upon the fight of any mif- 
chicf that bcfals another, and of an utter infenfibility of any 
kindnefs done him. South's Sermons. 

Illna'tured. adj. [from illnature.] 

1 . Habitually malevolent; wanting kindnefs or goodwill; mif- 
chievous. 

Thefe ill qualities denominate a perfon illnatund, they being 
fuch as make him grievous and uneafy to all whom he deals 
and afiociates himfelf with. South's Sermons. 

Stay, filly bird, th’ illnatur'd talk refufc; 

Nor be the bearer of unwelcome news. Addifon’s Ovid. 
It might be one of thofe illnatured beings who arc at enmity 
with mankind, and do therefore take plcafure in filling them 
with groundless terrors. Atterbury s Sermons. 

2. Phillips applies it to land. Untrailable; not yielding to cul¬ 
ture. 

The fondly ftudious of increafe. 

Rich foreign mold on their illnatur'd land 
Induce. ° rhdhps. 

Illna'turedly. adv. [from illnatured.] In a peevifh, Ho¬ 
ward manner. . , 

Illna'turedness. n.f. [from illnatured] Want of akin- 
ly difpofition. 

Illo'gical. adj. [in and logical.] 

1 . Ignorant or negligent of the rules of reafoning. , 

One of the diftenters appeared to Dr. Sandcrfon fo nol an 
illogical in the difputc, as forced him to fay he had never 
with a man of more pertinacious confidence, and 

2. Contrary to the rules of reafon. ... 

Reafon cannot difpute and make an inference fo utter V''" 
gical. * Decay of P>n- 

Illo'gically. adv. [from illogical ] In a manner contrary 
the laws of argument. >j- 0 
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ToIllude. V. a. [il’.udo, Latin.] To deceive; to mock; 
to impofe on; to play upon; to torment by fome contemptu¬ 
ous artifice of mockery. 

Sometimes athwart, fometimes he ftrook him ftrait. 

And falfed of this blow, t’ illude him with fuch bait. §>U. 

In vain we meafure this amazing fpllere, 

While its circumference, fcorning to be brought 
Ev’n into fancy’d fpaee,. illudes our vanquifh’d thought. Pri. 
To Illu me, v.a. [Hummer, French.] 

1. To enlighten; to illuminate. 

When yon fameftar, that’s weftward from the pole. 

Had made his courfc t’ illume that part of heav’n, 

Where now it burns. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

2. To brighten; to adorn. 

The mountain’s brow, 

Illum’d with fluid gold, his near approach 
Betoken. Thomfods Summer. 

To Illu'mine. v. a. [illumhier , French.] 

1. To enlighten ; to fupply with light. 

To confirm his words, out flew 
Millions of flaming fwords, drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty cherubims: the fudden blaze 
Far round illumin'd hell. Milton’s Paradife Lofl, b. i. 
What in me is dark. 

Illumine ! what is low, raife and fupport! Milt. Par. Lofl. 

2. To decorate; to adorn. 

To Cato, Virgil paid one honeft line; 

O let my country’s friends illumine mine. Pope. 

To ILLU MINA fE. v. a. [illuminer, French ; lumen, Latin.] 

1. To enlighten; to fupply with light. 

Do thou vouchfafc, with thy love-kindling light, 

T’ illuminate my dim and dulled eyn. Spenfer. 

No painting can be feen in full perfection, but as all nature 
is illuminated by a finglc light. Wot ton. 

He made the ftars. 

And fet them in the firmament of heav’n, 

T’ illuminate the earth and rule the night. Milt. Par. Lofl. 

Reafon our guide, what can file more reply 
T han that the fun illuminates the fley; 

Than that night rifes from his ablent ray. 

And his returning luflre kindles day l ' Prior. 

2. To adorn with feftal lamps or bonfires. 

3. To enlighten intelleilually with knowledge or grace. 

Satan had no power to abufe the illuminated world with his 
impoftures Sand, s's Travels. 

When he illuminates the mind with fupernatural light, he 
does not extinguifh that which is natural. Locke. 

4 ' a ,‘, ,0 ^ n with P‘& ures or initial letters of various colours. ’ 

5. To 1IIu(Irate. 

My health is infufficicnt to amplify thefe remarks, and to 
illuminate the fcveral pages with variety of examples. Watts 

UhnZal™*' n ' f ' Fr. C 

1. The ail of fupplying with light. 

2. That which gives light. 

created fUn ' S bUt 3 b ° dy illi J? htencd » and an illumination 
I.-®,,. , , Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

3. Feftal lights hung out as a token of joy. J 

Flow’rs are ftrew’d, and lamps in order plac’d, 

4 . S-U WyMParf. 

I he illuminators of manuferipts borrowed their title from 
the illumination which a bright genius giveth to his work. 

5. Wlon Of intcllefhial light; know 

Hymns and pfalms are fuch kinds of prayer as are not 

hand C ‘or h UPOna K fUdt] 7 1; f but framcd b X Station before- 
Wc hi y prophctlcal , lum ‘ ,lati6n arc infpired. Hoohr 

pi ha hS;t ,f c £ w 

«. i *■ Dilh 

'■ Unc who gives light. J 

Illuminators of manuferipts borrowed their .M r 

'llum.nation which a bright genius <riv^h!r C from thc 

IkLu'siox. n.f [i/litfio lS // / ? eht ^ llSWork ’ Fthon - 

Shall drlt ? re " Sth ° f their 

Shall draw him on to his coitfufion. 
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There wanted not fome about him that would have per- 
fuaded him that all was but an illufion. Bacon’s Henry VII. 
So oft they fell 

Into the fame illufion ; not as man, 

Whom they triumph’d, once laps’d. ILTilton’s Par ad. Lofi. 
An excufe for uncharitablenefs, drawn from pretended in¬ 
ability, is of all others the mod general and prevailing ilu- 
fion. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

Many are the illufions by which the enemy endeavours to 
cheat men into fecurity, and defeat their tide to falvation. 

Rogers’s Sermons. 

To dream once more I clofe my willing eyes; 

Ye foft illufions, dear deceits, arife! Po‘e. 

We muft ufe fome illufion to render a paftoral delightful; 
and this confifts in expoiing the beft fide only of a (hepherd’s 
life, and in concealing its miferies. P.pe. 

Illusive, adj. [from illufus, Latin.] Deceiving by falfe 
(how. 

The heathen bards, who idle fables dreft, 

Illufive dreams in myftick forms exprelt. Blackmore. 

While the fond foul. 

Wrapt in gay vifions of unreal blifs. 

Still paints th’ illufive form. Thomfons Spring. 

Illusory, adj. [from in and luforius, Latin; iUufoire, Jbr.] 
Deceiving; fraudulent. 

Subtilty, in thofe who make profeffion to teach or defend 
truth, hath pafled for a virtue: a virtue indeed, which, con¬ 
fiding for the moft part in nothing but the fallacious and illu- 
fory ule of obfeure or deceitful terms, is only fit to make men 
more conceited in their ignorance. Locke. 

To ILLUSTRATE, v.n. [tliufiro , Latin; illujlrer , Fr.] 

1. To brighten with light. 

2. To brighten with honour. 

Matter to me of glory ! whom their hate 
Tlufirates, when they fee all regal pow’r 
Giv’n me to quell their pride. Milton's Paradife Lcfi. 

L hee lhe enroll’d her garter’d knights among, 

1 llufirating the noble lift. Phillips. 

3. To explain ; to clear; to elucidate. 

They take up popular conceits, and from tradition unjufti- 
fiabie, or really falfe, illiflrate matters of undeniable truth. 

T . Brown's Bulgur Errours. 

Illustra tion. n.f. [illufiration,Fr. from illujtrate.] Ex¬ 
planation ; elucidation; expofition. 

Whoever looks about him will find many living illuflrations 
ofthisembem. L'tfirange: 

bpace and duration, being ideas that have fomething very 
abftrufeand peculiar in their nature, the comparing them one 
with another may perhaps be of ufe for their illufiration. Locke. 

“W™) Having thc , 0411 ., of 

I hey play much upon thc fimile, or illufirative argumenta- 
t on, to induce their enthymemes unto the people. Brawn. 

HZZ T,VCLY ' [from llyway of J; 

Things arc many times delivered hieroglyphicallv, meta- 
phoiically, illujlratively , and not with reference to ad’.ion. 

IIXU'STRIOtJS. adj. [iUuflrU. 

fpicuous ; noble; eminent for excellence. J 

thingS" !r SUaS “ ,he raol! arc drived f, om 

Of ev’ry nation, each illajrl..: „a m c, ***‘ 

I m. Con trailed from I am 

'fta^“a r ^atc' epr ' fa ’“ i0n ' S '"“ aiI? a 

. Th”-'^» n S^,yt^ an '"““ b g. S af-> T “■ 

IS but the image of a reIio| u n. Ppf ob J ca fot that which 

StiH muft r be upbraided with yo ,r line • ^ r "‘ 0a> ' 

3. A copy; reprefentation; likenefs 

rr. n , , Lo . n S may’ft thou live, 

bear h, s ,„a s . and hij 8 , olies , ^ ^ ^ 

i have 
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